THE DISMISSAL  OF A  GOVERNMENT

This was mostly rhetorical flourish, and he did not explain what was to
happen if, with 'their present Parliamentary majority', they were to be
dismissed.

Disraeli's Colonial Secretary had some doubts on the subject when
he had to take the responsibility for putting principles into practice. In
the same year there was a dispute between the two Houses in Victoria.
The Legislative Council rejected the Appropriation Bill, and the
Government of Victoria retaliated by dismissing civil servants, an act
in which the Governor acquiesced. Sir Michael Hicks Beach advised
the Governor that he must follow his ministers* advice, though in case
of necessity he should take legal opinion.1 In the following year a
similar problem arose in Canada. The Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec
had dismissed his ministers. The Dominion ministers thereupon advised
the Governor-General to dismiss the Lieutenant-Governor. The
Governor-General asked the Colonial Secretary if he was bound to
accept the advice. Sir Michael Hicks Beach replied that all he could do
was 'to preach a constitutional homily for the benefit of the Dominion
and tell Lord Lome [the Governor-General] that he must follow the
advice of his ministers, if, after my homily, they persist in their
views*.2

The question did not become practical in England until 1913^ when
the Conservatives, enraged by their impotence against a Government
which was imposing the Home Rule Act on them under the Parliament
Act, 1911, tried to find an ally in the Crown. Professor A. V. Dicey
then wrote:

I entirely agree that the King can do nothing except on the advice of
Ministers. I totally disagree with the doctrine drawn from this principle that
he can never dismiss Ministers in order that he may ascertain the will of the
nation. Of course, the incoming ministers must^like Sir Robert Peel, accept
responsibility for the change of Ministry. No one need be ashamed of follow-
ing the principle set by Pitt and Peel.4

1 Life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, I, p. 70.
3 Ibid. I, p. 65.

3  But Mr Balfour apparently thought that the King could have dismissed his ministers
at the end of 1910, though it would have been 'imprudent and unwise*. Esher Papers,
in, pp. 43-4-

4  Colvin, Life of Lord Carson, II, p. 240.
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